WALTER    DE    LA    MARE
They are home.    She leaves the broken body
to the care of others;   and to us, too, it seems
she has little right to care for it.

That last scene is incomparable in its tragic
power and pathos. The book is over. In the
few remaining pages we watch Miss M. drawn
back, as through a lengthy convalescence, into
a world more peaceful and more colourless.

How long she survived her lover Sir Walter
Pollacke's brief introduction does not say. A
good many years, the autobiography itself
tells us. She had time, at least, to regain her
customary busy and inquiring habit of mind,
time to write the Memoirs^ but it is significant
perhaps that she found nothing in the events
of her later life that seemed worth recording.

And so we leave her, conscious that she has
brought us a long distance on our journey, but
not yet, I think, within sight of the end; for,
as I said in an earlier chapter, there are hints
that that desolating scene of the return to
Wanderslore is not fated really to be the end.